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The History of the Alphabet.* 
BY N. f. WILLIS. 


It was a lazy, good-for-nothing afternoon in 
the spring-season, when I sauntered, according 
to fny usual wont, into the shop of one of our 
chief publishersin ourmodern Athens. It had 
been my custom for many years to seek this as 
a sort of literary lounging-place, where Icould 
enjoy the delight of ranning: over new titles, 
and rustling my fingers through new books just 
from the press. I had long before confessed 
myself utterly unable to buy my reading, and 
at the same time declared how completely I 
was cursed witha propgnsity to devour every- 
thing that came out. 

“It is a disease with me,” said I, plaintively 


—and, accordingly, in view of my resources, | 


and then of my constitutional predicament, 
they very kindly gave me the freedom of the 
whole shop. I was to go in and out, and 
through it, like an owner. 

I used to pitch like a harpy upon the ‘last 
novels ;’ and, as atsuch times, we are frequent- 
ly guilty of a long sederunt, the boy who ran 
for the customers—a good-natured Jad—-had, 
in a sort of insensible way, planned ont a little 
retreat for me, away in the futurity of the es- 
tablishment, where in a solitary chair, with a 
compendious table before me, I could read un- 
disturbed, and, if need was, think as secretly 
and independently as a prince. I suppose I 
was looked upon as a part of the furniture of 
ia ; but I cared little for the reputation 
in Which I was held on that score, if I could 
only aaticipate the circulating libraries, and 
énjoy my books in this cheap and comfortable 






ii the day I have mentioned, I swung in as 
usual, passing by scores of sweet belles at the 
counters, and casting my eye in the accustomed 
place, descried a new volume ina blue linen 
back, soliciting observation. Withvut stop- 


ping, I grasped it silently, and made forward | 


tomy adyta, with the ease and manner of a 
master. It was Almacks—a new novel. As 
it had then just issued, and as I had heard, 
moreover, that there had been some fashiona- 
ble browillerie about obtaining it, I sat down 
with the determination of being supremely a- 
mused, and of enjoying an innocent laugh at 
the gay fooleries of the fools of Babylon. 

As I read on and still onward, the hours slip- 
ped away, the shop was deserted, the hght 
grew dim, and the book grew dull, until—joy 
of a happy digestion—I fell asleep with the vol- 
ume between my knees, and my chin in my 
bosom. How long I remained in this state 
it difficult to tell, but I was roused by a 
strong Jight thgt seemed to flash all about me. 





*Since the following article was written it bas been sug 
gested to ihe author that a little work by Muntgomery, called 

?rose by a Post,’ contains a piece under the same title as this. 
Itmay_ be needless,but not improper for him,therefore, to say 
that of this fact, if fact it be, he was totally ignorant at the 
time of writing this grave ‘History.’ He would willing!y de- 
clare however, that should thought or language here disclose 
any resemblance to the production of Mr. M. he will be glad 
of it, as any such literary sympathy in this gay department is 
Pleagant enough on a thousand sec ounts. 


I was just on the eve of crying fire, when 1 
perceived that it would be of no avail, as l was 
decidedly locked in, and I should naturally be 
taken for the incendiary, if I was found here 
in the midst of matters. I therefore determin- 
ed to burn rather than suffer shame. 

But in the midst of this singular train of 
thought, I became more fully awake, and con- 
fident, at last, that the light was too phos- 
phoric for a conflagration. Directing my 
eyes the counter, on the amplest part of 
whichhe illuminationtemed to pour, my as- 
tonishment was complete. 

Scattered over thesuperfices, that you might 
easily imagine a piece of green sward, or a 
billiard table, or the council board (saving the 
color) of the Ladies Patronesses at Willis’ 


round-about bodies to whom it may not be per- 
mitted, to stretch yourselves out on this green 
carpet, and each relate according to his own 
standing. Wherefore, methinks, I cannot do 
better than begin. And my friends, it’ se 
perfectly correct to premise, that there is a Vi- 
tal mistake in attributing our invention er in- 

troduction among any people under the sun to 
Master Cadmus,and we treat with proper con- 
tempt any pari of profane history which goes 
to disprove the idea of our self invention and 
total originality. Our brother C who was the 
very making of Cadmas, can testify to this 
foolish falsehood, and it is therefore settled de 
| jure that we owe our origin to no ‘being of 
' earth’s world.’ 


_ “TI,” continued A, “was cotemporary with 








rooms—scattered, I say, over this surface, and | Adam, and the first that I recollect of myself 
moving to and fro with all the non-chalence of | was in the service of that aneient gentleman, 
old pedestrians, were to be seen the venerable as I was ever first in requisition,when he made 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet, in Roman | up his despatches under his own hand and sig- 


capitals! Whence the power of locomotion, I 
was in trouble to tell, for I saw neither Jegs nor 
pinions. There was nothing like a face about 
any of them, yet they all seemed to have an 
expression. It was evidently midnight for the 
carriages had done rattling. Easy it was, 
therefore, to hear the clear, silver-toned little 
voices that rung round the tapis, as these im- 
portant personages met in this wide and beau- 
tiful field,on their descent from the bookshelves. 
[could not but pass particular observation upon 
some of the queer company as they marched 
in review. 


The Roman letters coming in good earnest out 
of folios, and octavos, and duidecimos to hold 
a conversazione on thecounter! ‘The little es- 
sences of our language sporting and chatting 
upon the place of shambles, where they are ev- 
The capitals at conference! ‘The A B C’s at 
a social party. 

First, there was A, a tall fellow, moving a- 
bout ‘as if he had gyves on,’ and anon poising 
himself on his head, like a mad-cap, so glad at 
his liberty! mocking and laughing all the time 
at V, who stalked sullenly at his side. There 
was B, like a large man in a dropsy, plodding 
along in simple wonder at every thing he saw 
about him, and 8 shooting away like a swan, 
and hissing at every thing in his wake. Q 
flaunting his tail amongthe gentry,and X prac- 
tising with his legs, as though he was deiermi- 
ned to outdothe Agurantes. Indeed, it appear- 
ed to be high holiday with the singular crea- 
tures, and I know not how long they would 


all hands to order, and requested and-per-se, 
| who acted as a sort of whipper-in, to collect 
the scattering, that each might tell his fellow 
“For,” said he, 














his history after his own way. 
“we have long enough been placed beside each 
other without much acquaintance, like slaves, 
| whose silence has been equalled only by thei 
ilabor. Let us each tell his little story ; and to 
| that effect I advise ye a 


| Alexander in all their victories, and w 
| inseparable attendant of Anthony, though I al- 


The bare idea was the most amu- | 
sing imaginable. ‘The alphabet at an airing! | 


ery day sould, dumb and innocent by hundreds! | 


have continued their anties had not A called | 


. { 
|, saving O, and such | 


‘nature. I went into the Ark leading the An- 
' tediluvians—abode all his hfe with Abram, so 
that to this day,to hurry over all meaner capac- 
ities in which I have served, 1 stand first and 
foremost in Age, and, it will be admitted in 


| Activity over the whole world. Being a very 


‘leader in Ambition, Fmarshalled Alaric and 
the 


ways came last in the train of Cleopatra. For 
/ worthy climax, I first introduced Assignments 
/among merchants, a very sensible sort of in- 
'strument in hard times, and am just now the 
sine gua non, the factotum of Almacks.” My 
/heart misgave me—I cast my eyes about me 
\for a moment to see what had become of this 
| sad book; by the light of the letters I saw it 
| safe at my feet, face downward on the floor.— 
But I started not, for I would not have broken 
the enchantment for a library. I was hearing 
/a precious revelation! “My shape,” contin- 
ued A, “was often the occasion of rude say- 
| ings among the ignorant, who likened me to 
| tall raw boys who walked wide; but I havethe 
| satisfaction of knowingthat I first gave mathe- 
maticians the idea of atriangle; and straddler 
'or not, there never would have been a solitary 
| pair of dividers withoutme. Ithas sometimes 
‘been objected that I was a mere article; but it 
has been admitted universally, since the art of 
/ printing, that [ can boast as much influence as 
‘the combined forces of T H & E, notwith- 
|standing.” Here the little fellowsall shrugged 
like a trio of Frenchmen—iheir withers were 
|wrung. “My friend V, quite the reverse of 
| myself in character as well as person, will 
‘vouch for methat I, as weil as himself, have 
been aliowed to have point, when brotgihet in 
my legitimate proportious before the world.” 
But, my friends,in our charactersof eters, 
we are suffer ing in the hands of men, aspecits 
of marirydom, through an ungodly practice a- 
'mong them of typifying ts in everpheathen- 
ish and uncouth form imaginable. Indeed our 
} Roman outlines are well nigh effaced bythe 
intervention of these pestilent fellows. Bat 1 
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have occupied too much time alteady in my 
marrative. My neighbor B you Ste Is swelling 
to begin his story.” With these words, long- 
limbed A flung back on the green cloth, and 
Stretched himself out like a young Colossus, 
while his right hand man commenced his tale. 
“] was always,” said B, “portly from achild. 
If my bfotliet A leads us in Antiquity, I can 
only say i offset, that there were very few be- 
fore me in the Beginning : I was thrown into 
good company in my youth, and accompanied 
Joha Bunyan in his pilgrimage. Noone,from 
first to last, could be Beautiful or Brave with- 
out me, and big and burly as I appear, I have 
beén the leader of all Beaux, from those of the 
ark to thoseof Broadway. I haveseenenough 
of consequence and the great world in 21! con- 
science ; having abode in Boston cr Bunker- 
hill monument for the last four hundred years, 
to speak within’ bounds. They say I am ne- 
cessary to the making of this same tower, 
which is lofiger in the builditg of it than that 
of Babel, of which I speak kaowingly, as I 
was head workman theré, though f left the 
fvols in the midst of it. J} kept early company 
with the patient and the impatient, for I was 
. first with Balaam and last with Job; though 
for that matter; it must be confessed } was the 
origin of his Biles. I have been, tis trite dis- 
tinguished in Bulls and Blunders, and the last 
one as it affected me, was in accompanying 
Bonaparte through his career to St. Helena— 
but I went with Bertrand. I am now the fast 
friend of Mr. Brougham 4nd the Blacks, ta- 
king the first stand forthem both. This gives 
some color at least to my patriotism. I have 
sometimes been calléd the Bishop of the alpha- 
bet, owing, no doubt, to my rotundity, and ma- 
ny have slakén tleir heads and foretold my 
departure from a combined dropsy of the chest 
and stomach. But Ishalloutlive yeall. The 
meddling musitians have treated methe worst, 
having for a long time denominated me B flat 
—a round piece of satire, sure enough! But 
this is is against ocular demonstraticn. At 
résent, I aim indispensable in all riatters of 
usiness, Bargaining and Botheration ; and, 
in the upshot, I may say that by actua! meas- 
urement I have about me more of the line of 
auty than any of my queer shaped brethren.” 
Here B stroked down his respectable propor- 
tions, and made way for C who was next in or- 
det. Sitting all in a heap, he began: 

“My shape, my dear friends, is owing toa 
vile practice which I contracted in my youth, 
of trying to imitate a circle; but like a good 
many country ministers and bad poets, as I 
‘could not, at Jast, make both ends meet, I am 
whatIam. I have been s6mething of a trav- 
eller in my day. I went with Cesar throngh 
all his Campaigns, and formed a twelfth part 
of his Commentaries; was confspicuots in the 
Crusades, and came to this blessed ‘country 
with Christopher Columbits. Lastly, to my 
shame be it spoken, I have becotie the leader 
of Craniologists.” Here there was a sort of 
gegen ‘pshaw’ from all quarters. “My po- 

alimportance has been something, for I 
have long been in close connection with Clay 
on this side the water, and Canning formerly, 
on the other. I am now at the head of the 
‘Constitution in spite of the presidents, and al- 
ways reside in the Capitol. My figure has been 
oftentimes objected to, but it must be remem- 





bered that I first suggested the idea of the new 





moon~and, moreover, for my own comfort, I 
have 4 happy faculty of rocking myself to 
sleep upon the strength of my own glooular 
configuration. I have been deemed an obsti- 
nate character, because I always have my back 
up-~but my neighbor D is a capital foil in that 
respect, as his developement is in an opposite 
direction.” So saying, the little fellow trund- 
led away on the the tapis, as though he would 
never be done. 

D, threw himself flat on his back, and com- 
menced¢ as follows: “I never took the trouble, 
my dear fellows to inquire into my antiguity ; 
but I am sorry to say I have strong suspicions 
that Iam as ancient as Belzebub, for the first 
stand that I took; in any way, was in the ser- 
vice of the D--1!_ I afierwards reformed,how- 
ever, and becamé a Jeading characte, with 
King David, and travelled with Daniemong 
the lions ; but am now, in sober earnest, fain to 
preside over the Deaf and Dumb—those unfor- 
tunate creatures of whom Saladdin said, ‘the 


soul of speech is stricken with silence between 


the ivory walls of his palace.’ As to my fig- 
ure, it is well known amonst sensible people, 
that F wasthe first modelof arainbow. Ihave 
been somewhat !tiughed at, to be sure, as well 
as my brother B for obegity.: but itis evident I 
have the better of him, in being Without that 
absurd contraction in medias res, which is the 
destruction of the line of beauty in his vener- 
able figure. Onaccount of some virtue which 
I never had the happiness to discover, I have 
long been considéred the representative of five 
hundred, whether it be of men, monkeys, or 
What not—it is ever the same!” What would 
the celebrated council of Greece have said to 
that ? thought I; ‘‘but this is matter for mathe- 
maticians to solve, or to settle with these fuol- 
ish Romans. Meantime for me totake a sweep 
of sixty is a thing of no moment at all.” So 
saying he displayed for a few moments to the 
infinite amusement of the assembly. 

“I” said E, “first found myself with Eve in 
Eden. Hard it was indeed to leave such beau- 
tiful company; but I was obliged to join the 
Enemy. Asthe world grew famous and fash- 
ionable, I took the lead in Etiquette, and be- 
came the first character in England, and, of 
course, Every where, while Edinburgh ac- 
knowledges me first in letters. It is needless 
to say I have the hope of nothing hereafter to 
be proud of. Bitter things have been said of 
my figure. I have been called a thing that 
would turn short corners. But this is judging 
too much like the craniologist. Yet no one 
can deny that Iam methodical, as I come of 
the family of the right angles, It should not 
be forgotten, also, that I am a ¢apital hand in 
manufacturing Echo. I have an over-reach- 
ing way it is true, but my brother T bears me 
in itexceedingly well. The matter most pes- 
tilent to me is my sometimes near conjunction 
with my brothers A and O, in the unseemly 
shape of what is called a dipthong; a word, 
into the bargain, of most ungracious denomi- 
nation. In allthese cases I ain thrown forcibly 
from my perpendicularity and am obliged to 
support life in a sort of inclined plane, that is 
far from agreeable.” A and O here muttered 
something very contemptuotsly of this juxta- 
position, inasmuch as thechildren of men con- 
sidered them as mere dead letters,and E alone 
worthy of emphasis. This was sensible. I 





E having nothing more to say, F took up the 
tale. “Good friends,” said he, “I am cousin- 
german to my neighbor E. I flatter myself 
that the family resemblance can be traced in 
the length of our cervical vertebra, and this 
prefix upon our sternum. TF have no particu- 
ular recolleetion of where I first found myself, 
but remember that I came to be of importance 
in France, where, aS well as every where else, 
I, to this daytake the lead in Fashion and Fan- 
cy. In Freemasonry I have the precedence, 
and of course am of notoriety in the Fudge 
family. My figure, (for Isee we are all so 
marvellously composed that some account of 
our outward man is deemed necessary) my fig- 
ure has been used in ¢errerem in many count- 
ries ; and it naturally suggested the beautiful 
and ingenious idea of the gallows, since no 
Felon has there been whom I have not accom- 
panied to the gibbet since the invention of 
capital punishments. I have always been at 
the head of the Flats ; and why psalm-fingers 
should denomfnate me F sherp, is a mystery 
beyond my fathom. Im as upright and rec- 
tangular as Philadelphia, though from an un- 
happy propensity of throwing my head for- 
ward, 1 have utterly lost my balance—and the 
urchin at school was right enough who said I 
hould be compelled to run forever after my 
centre of gravity.” Here he finished, and was 
succeeded by G,a stout, apoplectie looking fel- 
low, who delivered himself to the following 
purpose, 

“I am distantly related to the family of the 
circles. My first recollection finds me in the 
service of Gohah, a heavy gentleman among 
the Philistines. I was undoubtedly chosen as 
one of his representatives on account of my 
breadth of back, in which endowment I donot 
yield a whit to my brother C.. Growing tired, 
however, of the exclusive company of Giants, 
and afterwards happened in Great Britain, | 
led wicked Guy in the Gunpowder affair in 
that country. I have been too plethoric for 
much exercise, yet at modern times they have 
placed me at the head of a Gymnasium. “Dhis 
leads me to think the matter all ee 
present I am the acknowledged head of the 
Gay, Grand and Glorious. My figure is rath- 
er unfortunate to mould into an exquisite, and, 
compared with our friend C, my nether extrem- 
ity looks like the Gout to be sure; yet it passes 
only for a natural bluntness of the parts, and 
comports with the downrightness of my char- 
acter. However, as most of us, like lazy stu- 
dents, sit more or less on our backs, and move 
but little withal, the configuration of these sad 
extremities is hardly more than a thing of 
moonshine.” So saying, he rolled backward 
ina state of delicious insensibility. 

H stood bolt upright, like a piece of frame- 
work, while he gave an account of himself.-- 
Said he, “I was cotemporary with Ham. I 
lived allhis life with Homer,” [this must settle 
the real existence of the bard, thought I,] “but 
wishing to change poetry for power, I passed 
into the service of Hannibal, who was e- 
what of an amateur at blasting_rocks with vin- 
egar, and afterwards of Herod the Tetrarch 
and the wicked. Being a tall square fellow 
that turned out his feet, I readily found a place 
with Harry the eighth. But not to multiply 
words, which I hate, for I am allowed to be but 


a single breathing among them, I came intime 
almost wished the publishers had been there. | 


to be a leader of the Haut fon, and conspicu- 
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ous in all matters of Honor. As these two 
last are things that depend on the mere breath 
of this world, no one will question the proprie- 
ty of my station. As to my figure it has been 
said that I resemble too nearly a tall ladder 
with a single round to be eminently useful. I 
won't dispute about such light affairs, but I re- 
ligiously believe that I can boast more superfi- 
cial understanding than any two of this family 
of ours. 

As no one seemed inclined to dispute this 
fact, 7 next took up the thread of the discourse. 
He was a tall fellow and stood upon one jeg — 
“T first lived,” said he, “with Innocence in the 

‘garden. It can hardly be credited, that after 
this I became the origina of ali Ill, and patron- 
ized by my presence the {dol and Ignorant ev- 
ery where. I joined myself in the old times 
to the Ishmaelites, and first introduced ddola- 
try. Quite a change upon the whole it must 
be confessed! I have ever been the ggassest 
and most perfect of all things created or that 
ean possibly be created. There is nothing— 
nothing under the moon, with reverence be it 
spoken, Jike I! Ihave always stood the in- 
dispensable representative of No. I. Iam the 
most unsocial of allcreatures. I allow no one 
to equal me, and if I speak I cannot possibly 
utter a syllable of any body but myself. Iam 
the essence of all egotism, and in shortihere is 
not an Iota of the universe of which I do not 
compose a part, I havebeen called the anato- 
my—the mere post of our fraternity. True,it 
is, lam thus thoughtful and solitary in my ap- 
pearance, and I have been used to go and stand 
alone from my youth. As to my importance 
among the children of men, I fatter myself 
thatLam the original of all light-houses and 
monumental pillars. With this Iam content.” 
As he uttered these last words I thought the 
impudent rogue Jeered rather saucily towards 
‘Bunker Hill rand some of iis appurtenances,as 
though he was taller than the whole of them. 

(Concluded next number.) 








VARIETY. 








INFLUENCE OF A WIFE. 


“Why doyou keep me so long at the door ?” 
said Edward F—— passionately to his wife.— 
‘The night had passed, but its cold wind had 
entered the house, and Mrs, F. with a sorrow- 
ful heart unaid the lock. 

“It is late Edward, and I could not keep from 
slumbering.” 

He said nothing in return to this, but flung 
himself into a chair and gazed intently on the 
fire. His son climbed on his knee and putting 
his arm round his father’s neck, whispered, 
“Papa, what has mamma been crying for?’— 
Mr. F. started and shook off his boy : and said 
with violence, “God to bed, sir; what business 
has your mother to let you be upat this hour ?” 
The poor child’s lower lip pouted, but he was 
atthe time too much frightened tocry. His 
sister silently took him up, and when he reach- 
ed his cot his warm heart discharged itself of 
its noisy grief, His mother heard him crying 
and went to him—but she soon returned to the 
parlor, she leaned upon her husband and thus 
addressed him :—“Edward, I will not upbraid 
you on acoount of your harshness to me, but I 
implore you not to act in this manner before 
your children. You are not, Edward, as you 
aised to be! “Those heavy eyes tell of wretch- 
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edness as well as of bad hours. You wrong 
me, you wrong yourself, thus to let my hand 
show Iam your wife, but at the same time let 
your heart know singleness in matters of mo- 
ment. Iam aware of the kind of society in 
which you have lately indulged. Tell me, 
Edward, for heaven’s sake tell me!—we are 
ruined, is it notso ?” 

Edward had not a w ord to say to his wife, 
but a man’s tears are more awful than his 
words. ‘Well, be it so, Edward! our children 
may suffer from our fall, but it will redouble 
my exertions fer them. And as for myself, 
you do not know me if you think that cireum- 
stances can Jessen my feelings forthem. A 
woman’s love is like a plant which shows its 
strength the more it is trodden under foot. A- 
rouse yourself, my husband ; it is true your 
father has cast you off, and you are indebted 
to him in a serious sum ; but he is not all the 
world—only consider your wife in that light!” 

A slight tap was heard at the door, and Mrs. 
F. went to ascertain the cause. She returned 
to her husband, ‘‘Mary is at the door, she says 
you always kissed her before she went to bed.” 

“My child—my child,” said the father— 
‘Ged bless you, I am not well, Mary. Nay, 
do not speak to me to night. Go to rest now ; 
give me one of your pretty smiles inthe morn- 
ing, and your father will be happy again.” 

Mr. F. was persuaded by his affectionate 
partner to retire; his wife and children had 
once given him happy dreams; but now the 
ruin he had brought on them was an awaken- 
ing reality. When the light of the morning 
faintly appeared above the opposite houses,Mr, 
F. arese. 

‘““‘Where are you going Edward ?” said his 
watchful wjfe. | 

“T have been considering,” he replied calm- 
ly : “and I am determined to try my father.— 
He loved me when I was a boy—he was proud 
of me. It istrue I have acted dishonorably 
by him, and should no doubt have ruined him. 
Yesterday I spoke harshly of him, but I did 
not know myself. Your deep affection, my 
dear wife, has completely aljered me. I can 
never forget my ill temper towards you. But 
I will make yp for it—I will—indeed I will.—- 
Nay do not grieve in this way—this is worse 
to me than all. J will beback soon.” 

The children appeared in the breakfast room. 
Mary was ready with her smile, and the boy 
was anxious for the notice of his father. Ina 


| short time Mr, F, returned. 


‘‘We must sink, my love! He will not as- 
sist me. He upbraided me,—I did not, I could 
not answer him a word. He spoke kindly of 
you and your little ones, but he cast us off for- 
ever.’ 

The distressed man had scarcely said this, 
when a person rudely came in. The purport 
of his visit was soon perceived. In the name 
of F's father he took possession of the proper- 


ty, and had the power to make F. a prisoner. 


“You shall not take papa away,” said the lit- 
tle son at the same time kicking at the officer. 

“Mamma,” whispered Mary, “must my fa- 
ther go to prison? Won’t they let us go too.” 

‘Here comes my authority,” said the deputy 
sheriff. The elder Mr. F. doggedly placed 
himself in a chair. 

“You shall not take my papa way,” cried the 
little boy to his grandfather. 

“Whatever may have been my conduct,” 
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said the miserable Edward, “this is unkind of 
you. Ihave not a single feeling for myself ; 
but my wife, my children-you have no right 
to harrass them with your presence.’ 

“Nay, husband,” responded Mrs. F. “think 
not of me. Your father cannot distress me,-~ 
I have not known you from your childhood as 
he has done, but he shall see how I can cling to 
you—can be proud of you in poverty, Hehas 
forgotten his youthful days--he has Jost sight 
of his thoughtless years,” 

The old gentleman directed his law agent to 
leave the room. He then slowly but neryously 
answered shus : 

“Madam, I have not forgotten my own youthe 
ful days. I have not torgotten my own 
thoughtless years, I have not forgotten that 
I once had a wife as amiable and noble-minded 
as yourself, and I have not forgotten that your 
husband was her favorite child. An old man 
hides his sorrows—but let not this world think 
him unfeeling, especially as the world taught 
him to doso. The distress that I have this 
moment caused was premeditated on my part, 
It has its full effect. A mortal gets a vice by 
single steps, and many think the victim must 
return by degrees. I knew Edward’s di 
tion, and that with him a single leap was s 
cient. That leap he has taken. He is again 
in my memory as the favorite of his poor 
mother; the laughing eyed young poet, yet of 
a—pshaw !--an old fool !--for why am I ery- 
ing ! ? 

Little Mary head insensibly drawn heyself 
towards the old philosopher, and without utter, 
ing a word, pressed his hand and put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

The boy now also left his parents and wailk- 
ed up to his grandfather, and leaning his elbow 
onthe old man’s knees, and turning up his 
round cheek, said, “then you won’t take papa 
away ?” 

“No, you little impudent rascal ; but I'll take 
you away, and when your mother comes for 
you I'll treat her so well that I'll make your fa- 
ther follow after.” 

Thus came happiness at the heels of ruig. 
If husbands oftener appreciated the exquisite 
and heaven-like affection of their wives, many 
happier firesides would be seem, ‘One in love 
and one in mind,ought to be the motto of eve- 
ry married pair. And fathers would many a 
time check improvidence if they were to make 
use of reflection and kindness, rathey than prej- 
udice and strictness. 








SNUFF. 

Snuff-taking in England took its rise from 
the capture of vast quantities of this article in 
Sir George Rooke’s expedition to Spain in 
1672. The prizeof the forces wassold in Eng- 
land, and gave rise to a habit now general,and 
which added a million a year tothe revenue. 
It is useful only to apoplexy, increasing the se- 
eretions, and acting likea seton. ‘There are a- 
bove one hundred and twenty several sorts in 
some of the London shops, as at Taylor’s in 
Fleet-street, &c., consisting of Tobacco pow- 
der, with various admixtures, scents, &c. 








Bachelors.—By the laws of un- 
married persons were prohibited ftom seeing 
the public games. By the laws of the Spar- 
tans, bachelors were punished. And Plato 
declares all such unworthy of any honor, 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE INDIAN CHARACTER. 
Notwithstanding the deep-rooted prejudices 


which have been instilled into our minds a- | 


gainst the aborigines of our country, and the 
hatred with which we have been taught to view 
them, yet we see in them so many redeeming 
qualities, so much of virtue in their comestic 
relations, that we cannot help but pity their 
condition and admire their true courage, albeit 
it may be exercised in the immolation of the 
white man. It cannotbe denied that in nearly 
all our diplomatic, and in fact many of our sc- 
cial relations with them, we have exercised the 
principles of wronc to their fullest extent; and 
the brother whom we call savage, is hunted 
like a deer, because he raises his feeble arm in 
defence of his country, his lands, his fishing 
and hunting grounds, his family and the graves 
of his fathers. Under the garb of friendship, 
treaties, made up of the basest peculations and 
duplicity have been executed ; and he has been 
swindled of his beautiful and fertile possess- 
ions by promises made to be broken, pledges in- 
tended to remain unredeemed, expulsions by 
physical force, and every art which’chicanery, 
instigated by a miserly and sordid ambition, 
could invent. Year after year he recedes far- 
ther and farther from the shores of the Atlan- 
tic, and in a few years no traces of his habita- 
tion will be found eastward of the Mississippi. 
There isnot a people on earth who have a 
greater reverence for, and attachment to the 
resting place of their dead, than the nations of 
our soil, and hence itisthat they so reluctant- 
ly yield tothe requisitions of the white man to 
desert the graves of their kindred. This holy 
reverence for the relics of mortaliiy is a bright 
trait in the Indian character, and betokens a 
heart susceptible of the most refined emotions, 
There is another trait equally to be admired, 
and of which we are lamentably deficient—and 
that is gratifude. ‘he Indian has been revi- 
led because of his revenge, and the inexorable 
perseverance with which he will pursue an 
enemy untodeath ; but for that passion he ma- 
terially compensates by the warmth of his 
gratitude, which, when justly excited knows 
no bounds. Such acts as we, in our common 
intercourse with men, look upon as mere per- 
formances of natural kindness, are held by 
them as subjects meriting a display of gratitude, 
and hence it is that so many and salutary ad- 
vantages marked the friendly intercourse of 
the pious Penn. In the simplicity of their 
character they called him “Farner,” and rejoi- 
ced to be considered his children. ‘The boun- 
ties of the forest were poured at his feet, and he 
slumbered unguarded amid their warriors 
without fear of harm. His actions were gui- 
ded by justice, the power with which he over- 
came and melted the stern heart of the red-man 
was kindness, and his armor of defence was 
righteousness. With such attributes he had 
nothing to fear, and hada like spirit actuated 
his cotemporaries, those fearful sheddings of 
blood with which the leaves of the great forest 
were incarnadined, might have been averted. 

Having taken a hasty glance at their moral 





character we will give afew specimens of their 
intellectual capacities,in doing which we know 








of no better course to pursue than in giving 
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some extracts from the speeches of various 
chiefs, 

The following is an extract from a temper- 
ance speech! yes, a temperance speech, deliver- 
ed about 1748 hy a Creek chief named Onugh- 
kallydawwu-grangulakopak, before his assem- 
bled tribe. 

Farners, Broruers anp CounTRYMEN.—We 
are met to deliberate. Upon what?—Upon no 
less a subject than whether we shall or shall 
not bea people! I donotstand up, O country- 
men! to propose the plans of war, or to direct 
the sage experience of this assembly in the 
regulation of our alliances ; your wisdom ren- 
ders this unnecessary for me. The traitor or 
rather the tyrant I arraign before you, O 
Creeks! is no native of our soil; but rather a 
lurking miscreant and emissary of the evil 
principle of darkness. ’Tis that pernicious 
liquid which our pretended wuire FRIENDS art- 
fully introduced, and so plentifully pour in a- 
mong ust O ye Creeks! when I thunder in 
your ears this denunciation ; that if this cup 
of perdition continues to rule among us with 
sway so intemperate, ye will cease to be a na- 
tion ! ye will have neither heads to direct, nor 
hands to protect you. While this diabolical 
juice undermines all the powers of your bodies 
and minds, with inoffensive zeal the warrior’s 
arm will draw the bow, or launch the spear in 
the day of battle. In the day of council when 
the national safety stands suspended on the lip 
of the hoary sachem, he will shake his head 
with uncollected spirits,and drivel the babblings 
of a second childhood !” 

The following touching specimen of Indian 
eloquence is from the speech of Pushamala, a 
Choctaw chief, to Lafayette, at Washington in 
1824 ; 

“There has passed nearly fifty snows since 
you drew the sword as a companion of Wash- 
ington. With him thou hast combatted the 
enemies of America. Thou hast generously 
mingled thy blood with that of the enemy,and 
hast proved thy devotedness tothe cause which 
thou defendest. After thuu hadst finisiedt hat 
war, thou hadst returned into thine own coun- 
try, and now thou comest to revisit that land 
where thou art honor’d and beloved in the re- 
membrance of a numerous and powerful peo- 
ple. 
those for whom thou hast defended liberty, 
crowd around thee, and press thy hands with 
filialaffection. We have heard related all 
these things in the depths of the distant forests, 
and our hearts have been ravished witha desire 
to behold thee. We have come, we have pres- 
sed thy hand, we are satisfied. Thisis the first 
time that we have seen thee, and it will proba- 
bly be the last. We have no more to add.— 
The Earth will part us forever.” 

The last words were pronounced in a very 
solemn manner, and it is said that the old In- 
dian died a few days after. 

Little Turtle,a Miami chief, made the fol- 
lowing reply to Mr. Volney, when he asked 
him why he did not remain in Philadelphia, 
instead of living on the banks of the Wabash: 
‘Taking all things together you have the ad- 
vantage over us; but here I amdeaf and dumb. 


| Ido not talk your language; I can neither hear 


nor make myself heard. When I walk the 
streets I see every person in his shop employed 
about something; one makes shoes, another 


hats, a third sells cloth, and every one lives by 


Thou seest every where the children of 





his labor. I say tomyself, Which of all these 
things ean you do? Not one. Ican make a 
bow, or an arrow, catch fish, kill game, and go 
to war; but none of these is of any use here. 
To learn what is done here would require a 
long time. Old age comes on. I should bea 
piece of furniture useless tomy nation, nseless« 
tothe whites, and useless to myself. I must 
return to my own country.” 

Probably one of the soandest and most phi- 
losophical chiefs on the continent was Fed- 
Jacket the famous Seneca chief. His celebra- 
ted speech at a meetingin Buffaloin 1805 con- 
vened by a Missionary for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the Christian Religion among them, 
shall be the subject for a future number. The 
following are brief extracts to show his logic. 

“Brother our seats were once large, and 
yours very small; you have now become a 
great people, and we have scarcely a place left 
to spread our blankets; you have got our coun- 
try, but are not satisfied ; you want to force your 
religion Upon US. 

“Brother, you say there is but one way to 
worship and serve the Great Spirit ; if there 
is but one religion why do you white people 
differ so much about it ? why not all agree, as 
you can all read the book ? 

“If we find it [religion] does them [the 
whites] good, makes them honest, and less dis- 
posed to cheat Indians, we will then consider 
again what you have said. 

“Brother, if you white men murdered the 
Son of the Great Spirit, we Indians had noth- 
ing todo with it, and it it is none of our af- 
fair, if he had come among us, we would not 
have killed him ; we would have treated him 
well. You must make amends for that crime 
yourselves.” 

Our limits will not permit further extracts 
for this number. We will conclude with the 
truly pathetic speech of Logan the Mingo 
chief. Mr. Chambers of the Edinburgh Jour- 
nal challenges any classic scholar to find in the 
orations of Cicero and Demosthenes any thing 
that for simple eloquence can exceed this speech 
of the old warrior. Afiershedding many tears 
as he sat silently in his cabin, he thus spoke to 
the messenger who had been sent to negotiate 
with him. 

“T appeal to any white to say if ever he en- 
tered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him 
no meat; if ever he came cold and naked and 
he clothed him not, 


“During the course, of the last, long, bloody 
war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an ad- 
vocate for peace. Such was my love for the 
whites, that my countrymen pointed as they 
passed, and said, ‘Logan is the friend of the 
white men.’ I had even thought to have lived 
with you, but for the injuries of oneman. Col. 
Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, and un- 
provoked,murdered all the relations of Logan; 
not even sparing my women and children. 

“There runs not a drop of my blood in the 
veins of any living creature. This called on 
me for revenge. Ihavesoughtit. Ihave kil- 
led many. I have fully glatted my vengeance 
For my eountry, I rejoiced at the beams of 
peace. But do not harbor the thought that 
mine is the joy of fear. Logan never fel! 


fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his 
life. Who isthereto mourn for Logan? Not 
One.” a 
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LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 








The following excellent remarks upon the subject of 
betrothment, were selected by a friend, but we are una- 
ble to give the proper credit for we know not where 
they originated. Our kind friends who make selections 
for us, will please note from whence they select, that 
due credit may be given. 

What constitutes a Betrothment. 

The most interesting and decisive period in | 
the history of courtship remains to be consider- 
ered. We have endeavored to conduct the 
inquirer after truth, along from one to anoth- 
er, till we have brought him to that point,when 
he is prompted, not only by his affections, but 
by a regard for hisown character and the char- 
acter of his friend, to make those declarations 
of attachment and love, which, if reciprocated, 
shall prepare the way for the assumption of 
obligations the most binding and selemn.— 
What then is the nature of a betrothment 7— 
And what are the circumstances which will 
render it null and void? 

1. I remark that a matrimonial engagement 
does not consist in any of the civilities and 
courtesies of life, which a gentleman may ex- 
tend to adady. 

It is not unfrequently the case, however,that 
these are mistaken for declarations of love,and 
the announcement is made at once that such 
persons are engaged. Suchis the imprudence 
of friends often, and more frequently of the la- 
dy herself, that the common politeness and at- 
tention, which are ever due between the sexes, 
are construed into proposals for matrimony, 
and a young gentleman hears the report of his 
engagement while as yet not even a dream of 
the thing has passed throngh his own mind.— 
By such imprudence the lady severs herself 
from the society, perhaps, of an honorable and 
polished mind, and brings upon herself and 
friends the mortification and disappointment 
which will inevitably followin such cases. If 
a gentleman attend a lady to church; if he es- 
cort her to the public assembly ; if he walk 
with her in the street ; if he occasionally visit 
her for the sake of her good society, the report 
is not unfrequently set on foot, by some mis- 
chief-maker or indiscreet friend, that the par- 
ties are engaged to be married. 

2. Neither does an engagement consist in a- 
ny politeness, or social intercourse, which a la- 
dy may extend to a gentleman. 

There are young gentlemen, however, of 
such consummate vanity, as to suppose that 
such treatment is nothing Jess than the strong- 
est intimation of personal attachment. Ifa 
lady so much as looks at them, they fancy that 
it must be a love aflair, and equivalent to the 
most direct proposals for matrimony. Asmile, 
a compliment, a social interview, a walk or 
ride of pleasure, is set down by such conceited 
coxcombs, as the most unequivocal declaration 
of love. They tell of the conquests they have 
made, with an air of triumph, and never know 
their mistake, till they learn it in that reverse 
and neglect which their oO so richly de- 





serves. 
3. an engagement consist in any of! 


N 
these ie a steps, which are so impor- ; 
tant, in er to a just estimate of the charac- ; 
ter and qualifications of the person with whom 
you would be united for life. 


Many persons however, imagine that every 
such step is a committal. While the individ- 


ual is only forming that wise estimate, and 
making those judicious investigations, which 
every one is bound to make in this affair by a 
regard to his own ‘happiness—and that of oth- 
ers—he is considered as fairly committed,with- 
out the possibility of honorable retreat. But 
this is all wrong, whether it be the sentiment 
of individuals or public sentiment. The very 
object of his researches is to ascertain if the 
character and qualifications of the persons are 
such as will make him a happy companion for 
life. Without such investigation he might as 
well commit his interest inthis manner to a la- 
dy whom he had never beheld. He might as 
well be betrothed as heathen children by their 
parents, without his consent or knowledge.and 
while yetin astate of infancy. He might as 
well blindfold himself, and rush into a great 
assembly, and select a companion at random. 
Parents must suppose their daughters are little 
else than angels if they expect to betroth them 
in this manner. And if young ladies are so 
superficial in character and accomplishments, 
as not to admit of such honorable and wise 
scrutiny, they had better give up the idea of 
marriage life, and become nuns at once. Such 
should be the sentiments on this subject, that 
every young gentleman should feel himself at 
Jiberty to make every necessary investigation 
of character without subjecting himself to the 


reportof being engaged, or of other than hon- | 


orable intentions, if disappointed he sees fit to 
retire. 

4. Neither does an engagement consist in the 
most unqualified declaration of love on the 
part of either the gentleman or lady. This 
may all be, yet no obligations are assumed, no 
contract is formed. And yet there are those 
whosuppose declarations of attachment impose 
an obligation on their friend, which cannot be 
resisted or violated. The gentleman whose 
province it always isto make such disclosures, 
consider that when he has done this, he has se- 
cured by right his object. But not so. The 
lady may be wholly unprepared for such an e- 
vent. Such a disclosure may be made before 
she has made the necessary inquiries and in- 
vestigations herself. Such a declaration may 
be made when she had no suspicion of any at- 
tachment existing, and whilst her own engage- 
ments and circumstances do not admit of her 
entertaining such proposals fora moment. It 
is true, such a disclosure on the part of the gen- 
tleman, imposes certain duties on the female. 
If her circumstances are such as to render an 
engagement impossible, she is bound by every 
principle to acquaint him immediately with 
the fact, and keep the transaction a secret. If 
her circumstances are such as to render it prop- 
er for her to enter into a matrimonial engage- 
ment, it is proper then that she make his pro- 
posals a matter of immediate and serious con- 
sideration. If she is satisfied with his charac- 
ter,and entertain such an affection for him as 
will render an union with him happy, she has 
nothing left to do but to make known to him in 
a modest and affectionate manner, her accep- 
tance of his proposals. But, if after due con- 
sideration and inquiry and deliberation, she is 
conducted to a contrary conclusion, she should 
loose no time in informing him of the fact, in 
a way least likely to wound his sensibilities, or 
mortify his pride. She will consider it too both 
a dictate of modesty prudence and honor todis- 
close the circumstance to no living being. 


5. A matrimonial engagement then, is when 
the parties having made mutual disclosures of 
affection for each other in view of such disclo- 
sures, bind themselves by promises to become 
each other’s wedded companion for life. There 
must be a contract formed, in which the parties 
pledge themselvesto each other for hfe,or there 
can be no matrimonial engagement. Nothing 
short of this can be accounted a betrothment, 
and nothing more is necessary to its perfection. 








Affection fora Mother. 


The following beautiful passage, as true as 
it is beautiful, is from Mr. James’ last novel, 
‘The Gipsy :’ 

“Round the idea of one’s mother the mind 
of man clings with fond affection. It is the 
first deep thought stamped upon our infant 
heart when yet soft, capable of receiving the 
most profound impressions, and all the after 
feelings of the world are more or less light in 
comparison. I do not know that even in our 
old age we do not look back to that feeling as 
the sweetest we have through life. Our pas- 
sions and our wilfulness may lead us far from 
the object of our filial love; we learn to pain 
her heart, to oppose her wishes, to violate her 
commands, we may become wild, head-strong, 
and angry at her counsel or opposition but when 
death has stilled her monitory voice and nothing 
but calm memory remains to recapitalate her 
virtues and good deeds, affection, like a flower 
beaten to the ground by a past storm, rises up 
her headand smilesamongst hertears. Round 
the idea, as we have said, the mind clings with 
fond affection, anc even when the earlier peri- 
od of our loss forces memory to be silent, fancy 
takes the place of remembrance, and twines 
the image of our dead parent with a garland 
of graces, and beauties, and virtues, which we 
doubt not that she posseses.” 








Woman in the married State. 


A man by marrying, places his domestic 
comforts in the power of his wife, and relin- 
quishes to her all command and management 
of them, and she must so regulate them, as that 
he shall in no particular imagine, or feel that 
any thing could be better arranged; she must 
endeavor that her house shall be the best order- 
ed, her servants the best, and even her table the 
best, of any thing that eome under his observa- 
tion, and all this must be done,and may be done, 
without his knowing how or when; he must 
reap the benefit of labors which he must never 
witness in their progress, he will know that to 
his wife he is obliged for these comforts and 
pleasures, but he must never be deprived of her 
society at those times when he seeks for the en- 
joyments of his home, because she is busily 
employed in household affairs ; by a proper 
and methodical arrangement of her business 
and time,she may always be ready to meet him 
_and his friends in the drawing-room, while the 
kitchen has not been neglected. 


| ‘The following fine sentiment was given. by 
la lady at the late 4th of July »celebration in 
| the town of Stafford, Conn. ; it speaks a right 
feeling: ; 
‘“‘Woman—She lost paradise to make man 
wise—he deserves purgatory who cou'd make 
her wretched.” 
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SELECTIONS. 








Ascent of Mont Bianc. 


We find in the Federal of Geneva, of the 
15th inst., the following account of an ascent 
of the Mont Blanc, made on the 7th and 8th 
of July, by Mr. Alfred Waddington—This 
gentleman set out from Chamonix on the 7th, 
at a quarter past six in the morning, aceompa- 
nied by six guides, three volunteers and five 
assistants, in all fourteen persons. The wea- 
ther was fine, the mountain without clouds,and 
the barometer at 27 10inches. The travellers 
arrived without difficulty at the Glacier des 
Besons, where the assistants left them to return 
toChamonix. They then traversed the diffi- 
cult glacier with the usual precautions, and ar- 
rived at the rock of the Grand Mulcts ata 
quarter past 1. It was there that they were to 
pass the night. This rock, as is well known 
is the last one on the route to the summit that 
affords any shelter; it is a pyramidal form, 
about 600 feet high, and has, about 50 feet be- 
low its top, a ledge 15 feet long, and 4} feet 
wide, capable of holding seven or eight men, 
lying close by each other, their feet touching or 
hanging over the precipice. At 4 o’clock a 
thick mist and clouds, followed by thunder and 
hail, covered the rock, and hid the travellers 
from the sight of the inhabitants and visitors 
of Chamonix, who were occupied in following 
their movements with telescopes. After hav- 
ing passed the greater part of the night on this 
point, amidst great cold, and wind, and contin- 
ually awakened by the noise of alavanches and 
and cracking of glaziers, they started for the 
summit at 3 in the morning. At this moment 
the valley beneath was covered with clouds, 
‘and resembled a sea of snow surrounding the 
highest peaks, such asthe Brevent, the Roches 
de Salles, &c., which formed, as it were, isl- 
ands in it. Far off in the direction of Dijon, 
an immense pyramid seemed to rise from the 
middle of the plain, and at the moment of the 
sun rising projected its shadow tothe west over 
an extent of apparently 20 leagues. A little 
time after the horizon grew clear, the clouds 
grouped around the tops of the mountains, 
while Mont Blanc uncovered itself, and show- 
ed its summit glittering in thesun. At length 
at ten minutes to six, the travellers were seen 
in a file, and like little black specks on the 
snow, attaining ‘he Little Plateau, while at 
this moment there was nota villager nor inhab- 
itant of Chamonix that was not with his tele- 
scope endeavoring to follow the march of the 
travellers in those difficult regions. Ataquar- 
ter past six the travellers attained the Grand 
Plateau, where they breakfasted. Their pro- 
visions were frozen. There they began to feel 


the painful sensations described by the persons | 


who have been at the summit of Mont Blanc, 
and the consequences of which undermined 
the constitution of De Saussure, The barom- 
eter had descended to nearly 16, instead of 28 
inches, at which it stood in the valley ; respi- 
ration became more difficult, pains in the chest, 
shootings in the head, sickness, giddiness, and 
excessive weakness, rendered walking exceed- 
ingly painfal, @nd to this was added the course 
along precipices of ice, almost perpendicular, 
in which steps had to be cut with the axe, one 
byone. At length at a quarter past 10,the trav- 
ellers reached the summit. Part of the guides 








descended almost immediately, but Mr. Wad- 
dington and two other persons remained there 
an hour and a quarter to make some interest- 
ing observations. They were, however, in a 
high state of fever, their pulses being at 98, 
105, andeven more. The descent was very fa- 
tiguing on account of the snow having been 
softened by the sun. At six in the evening the 
travellers arrived at the Pierre de |’Echelle 
end the Chalet des Pelerines. Some English- 
men had gone there tocongratulate their fellow 
countryman. At 9 o’clock the whole party 
had arrived at Chamonix amidst the saluta- 
tions of a]l the visitors and inhabitants, who 
went ont to receive them with flambeaux, and 
welcomed their arrivai with discharges of can- 
non. This expedition is one of the most suc- 
cessful that has been made ; it occupied two 
days only, and wasnot attended by any serious 
accidents. One of the guides had one of his 
feet frozen, and two others their noses; all had 
sharp pains in their eyes, but nobody’s health 
suffered materially.” 
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The Press in Turkey. 


On Saturday 5th Nov. 1831, the phenomonon 
called Taakvimi Vecaki, or the “Tablet of e- 
vents,” first appeared in the Turkish eapital, 
and has ever since been regularly published. 
in order to give it more extensive circulation, 
every pasha in the empire is obliged to sub- 
scribe for a certain number of copies for the 
information of the people of his pashalik, a- 
mong whom they are distributed. It is prin- 
ted in two folio sheets, in Turkish and in 
Freneh ; the latter is called the Moniteur Ort- 
ental. The one is read by the natives and ra- 

s,and the other by the Franks. It is issued 
with great exactness; and every Saturday 
morning itis sentup with our breakfast as reg- 
ular as a weekly paper in London. The Sul- 
tan takes great interest in it, reads it regularly 
and is himself a contributor to it, writing 
sometimes the Jeading article. The contents 
of the paper are usually as follow : 

They commence with Constantinople and 
the affairs of the Turkish empire. The prin- 
cipal details are those of the army and navy, 
their movements and the change of officers, 
with bulletins of actions by sea and land, fair- 
ly given without much pompous orientalism. 
Then follow civil affairs,events of the provin- 
ces, with always a favorable view of things, 
anda eulogium on the Sultan’s measures forthe 
good of the people. Then succeed news of 
other countries; with sometimes extracts from 
the debates of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the English Parliament, in which lat- 
ter Mr. O’Connell cats a conspicuous figure. 
One could hardly imagine that violent demo- 
eratic language would be permitted in a Turk- 
|ish paper ;—as yet, however, it is harmless,for 
| the people do not understand it. But the most 
/extraordinary communication is a kind of 
budget, in which the receipts of public money 
are given, and the expenditure accounted for, 
with an accuracy of detail in piastres and pa- 
ras that would please Mr. Hume. 

This a thing before unbeard of in Turkish 
policy ; where public money was a mystery, 
and every thing concerning it kept secret both 
in its collection and expenditure. These sub- 
jects are varied with accounts of useful inven- 
tions, elementary sketches of the arts and sci- 








lation of ‘Inshallah,’ or ‘Allah Ceerim.’ 








stories. The Turks, when this newspaper first 
appeared, had no conception of any amuse- 
ment to be derived from such a thing ; but, 
like children when their curiosity was once ex- 
cited, it knew no bounds. The publieation of 
the news of the empire in this way soon be- 
came of universal attraction. The paper made 
its way to the coffee-house, and the same Turk 
that I had noticed before dozing, half stupified 
with coffee and tobacco, I now saw actually a- 
wake, with the paper in his hand, eagerly 
spelling out the news. 

But the most usual mode of communicating 
it are news rooms; and a place is taken where 
those who wish to hear it assemble. A stoel is 
placed in the centre, on which the man who 
can read sits, and others form a cirele round 
him and listen. The attention paid is very 
different from that I saw them give a story tel- 
ler. ‘There was no mirth or laughing excited, 
but all seemed to listen with profound atten- 
tion, interrupted sometimes by @ grave ejaeu- 
The 
first thing a Turk of any consequence is anx- 
ious to know, is, whether he has been mention- 
ed, and what is said of him; and in this he 
shows a sensitiveness superior to a Londoner 
ora Parisian, because, as the Sultan is the vir- 
tual editor, his opinionof a man is of some im- 


portance. 
[Walsh's residence in Constaptinoply. 
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Sir Walter Scott. 


When lying on the bed of sickness in Sus- 
sex place, London, it happened that one day 
he was seized witha fancy for a particular 
species of fish. Unfortunately it was not then 
to be procured at the West-end, so the servant 
was despatched eastward, where, after thread - 
ing a variety of streets, and meeting with a va- 
riety of disappointments, he at last met with 
the dainty ata White-chapel fishmonger’s.— 
But his application was made too late. The 
fish was sold, and the tradesman resolute in his 
rejection of all terms. At last he enquired 
whom it was wanted for, and bemg duly en- 
lightens thereon, replied, “For Walter Scott, 
hey ? Oh, that’s a different matter ;” and not 
only insisted on supplying the fish gratis, but 
even on trudging up with it himself the whole 
way to Sussex Place, in order, we conclude, 
that in future times he might be enabled to 
boast of having “done business” with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott! Here is a proof of the talismanic 
powerof genius, To subdye the sense of self 
interest in a White-chapel fishmonger! Was 
ever such atriumph? Weshall always think 
the better of human nature for thisone delight- 
ful anecdote. 








That person may be set down as a bad mem- 
ber of society, who would array one class of 
citizens against another—the rich against the 
poor, or the poor against the rich—the profes- 
sional man against the mechanic, or the me- 
chanic agai professional man--the mer- 
chant agains armer,or the farmer against 
the merchant—the old again ung,or the 
young against the old. Ai pan must 
be pursued, and every citizen, atever his 
occupation (except that of the idier,) and what, 
ever his age, can be of service to hjs neighbor, 
and is in a measure dependant upon others. 
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FAREWELL.—What a multiplicity of emotions— 
what heart-breakings and tears—what mingled joy and 
sorrow surround tliat word of parting. By its magic 
influence the best sympathies of our nature areawaken- 
ed—the well springs of friendship send up their spark- 
ling fountains and beautify with their refreshing power 
the many deformities of Ltimanity, and thestrong ties of 
the social compact are exhibited in all their strength.— 
We have seen the eye of the man of stern character, 
whose feelings are like adamant to common impressions, 
full with the involuntary gush of emotion as he gave 
the parting adieu to a circle of friends and departed for 
other climes. Such separations awaken associations, 
feelings and forebodings before which the most callous 
heart must melt unless it beats in the bosom of one who 
hates his species- Around himare gathered those fa- 
miliar faces who from the days of his boyhood, have 
been vumbered in the circle of his friends—the wile 
who with confiding love has reciprocated every act and 
every sentiment of lis life, and by the mysterious but 
potent influence of unsullied affection, become incorpo- 
rated with all his interests and inclinations, and made a 
part of himself—children for whom and among whom 
he had daily knelt at the family altar in obtestation for 
their well being, and who have returned his solicitude 
with filial affection—all, all these have woven around 
his heart a web of attachment, which when rent by thrt¢ 
parting word breaks up the quietude of the soul, and 
disturbs the fountains of anguish, which it seemed that 
happiness had sealed forever. The bustle of prepara- 
tion, the various arrangements for long absence, and tha 
eireful disposition of secular concerns are carried on 
with a sang froid becoming the most frigid stoic, but 
when the eye rests pon all it loves, perhaps for the last 
time, when the lips utter the last farewell, it is then 
that the stoicism of the heart is overcoine, and the feel- 
ings of the man reduced to the simplicity and tenderness 
of a chiltl. 

Peculiarly anguishing must be the effect of the part- 
ing utterance of the emigrant who leaves his fatherland 
for a clime beyond the great deep, with the fixed deter- 
mination to leave his country forever. The prospec! 
of a return, the anticipated greeting of friends, and the 
thousand delightful associations which crowd upon the 
mind, when thougbts of a hasty return are indulged, 
destroy the pangs of absence of half their acuteness 
and drive far away those clouds of despair which 
might otherwise overshadow the brightest prospects and 
the fairest hopes. But whena man bids an eternal adieu 
to the country of his birth and pitches his tent amid 
strangers to his name and language, where none will 
stnooth with tenderness his bed of death or plant a myr- 
tle upon his grave ; deep into the soul must sink the 
“iron of grief’? when he says to all—/farewell ! 

But that farewell uttered by the departing spirit as it 
hovers over the brink of the tomb preparatory to its re- 
turn to the Eternal Essence from whence it originated, 
is fraught with an awful solemnity, for that moment is 
the pivot upon which turns the destiny of an immortal 
intelligence. How like a corroding acid does the fare- 
well of the dying man whose spirit is not buoyed up by 
Rope, fallupon the heart of the mourner! When mor- 
tality is laid in the tomb, and the turf grown green upon 
the grave, the memory of what he was, and the fearful 
anticipation of what he may be, is like frost upon the 
heart of those who grieve the severance of the ties of 
consanguinity. They feel that the bright star of hope 
is set forever,—that no morning will break in upo® their 
misery, —and they think of the last farewell of the sink- 
ing soul, with feelings allied to despair. But when the 
lips which have been taught to praise God, to utter pi- 
ous precepts for the benefit of the living, bids a fareweli 
to Earth and its associations, and emile even when the 
purple seal of Death is impressed upon them, then it is 

hat a mournful joy lights up the heart of the survivor, 











and then it is, that the triumph of the Christian’s faith 
is made manifest. Such a farewell is a green spot in 
the memory of the living—a bright memento upon 
which affection loves to dwell, and when meditation car- 
ries its votaries back amid the transactions of the past, 
the remembrance of such adieus will awaken the live. 
liest sympathies and add new vigor to languishing 
hopes. 





A Sp.enpip PrresEent.— As a specimen of mod- 
ern royal taste, and an evidence of the increasing 
perfection of the book-making art, we copy the follow- 
ing from a late number of the Commercial Advertiser. 
The Duke could not have selected a more tasteful and 
appropriate object for presentation, when elicited by such 
circumstances, 

“In return for the civilities with which he and his 
brother were received at Vienna, the duke of Orleans 
has ordered to be printed and bound, for a present to 
the empress of Austria, a superb book of prayers, a 
sight of which would throw Mr. Griffin, Mr. Focke, 
and our other first-rate book-binders, and some of our 
capital printers too, into an extacy of detight and admi- 
ration. It is to be printed in brilliant blue letters upon 
white watered silk leaves ; the initials or head letters of 
gold, illuminated with arabesques of the most vivid col” 
ors. Each page will be surrounded with a vignette bor- 
der, stamped in gold, by a process used enly at the royal 
printing office. The titles of the chapters are to be a- 
dorued with delicate foliage and figures painted by the 
hand. The volume will contain fifty vignettes or pic- 
tures painted by the first artists of France ,each surroun.- 
ded by typographical ornaments of gold, witb the doub. 
le headed eagle of Austria embroidered in velvet. The 
edges of the leaves will be chased, according to the style 
of the ancient oriental manuscripts, and the ribbands for 
inatking the places, have at their ends small gold me- 
dallions with the empress’s initials in enamel. The 
binding is to be adorned with small medallions or bas re- 
liefs in chased gold, representing suljects to be taken 
from the history of the Virgin Mary, divided from each 
other by carvings, in ivary and black, and gold enamel, 
All the besses are to be formed of emeralds, and the 
clasps composed of the animals that are emblems of the 
four evangelists.” 





A TrapirTIon.— It is related by Dr. Mosheim in his 
Ecclesiastical History, that in the fourth century,duting 
the reign of Justinian,the Jews attempted to rebuild Je- 
rusalem, but so much alarm was prodiced among the 
workmen, by extraerdinary phenomena of nature, or 
rather supernatural phenomena, that the project was a. 
bandoned. Balls of fire were seen to issue fromm the 
earth, and the ground heaved like the waves of the o- 
cean, as if agitated by an earthquake. Such is said to 
have been the supernatural means which prevented the 
rebuilding of the city, and verified the prophecy of 
Christ, of its perpetual destruction and abandonment. 





LITERARY PremiumMs.—The Rainbow, a semi- 
monthly paper similar to ours, published at Woonsocket 
Falls, R. I., recently offered a pretnium of $75, for the 
best Original Tale, and $30, for the best poem. The 
premiuins have been awarded ; the first to THos. G. 
PARNELL, of Boston ; and the second to Miss JANE 
Van VetcneEN of Troy, N.Y. The “Zodiac,” of 
Albany, recently awarded $100, to Miss LESLIE, a pop- 
ular authoress, for the best Tale. Two premiums of 
$1,000 each for dramatic preductions will be awarded 
on the first of October. ‘The scenes are to be American. 
Such liberality is worthy of all praise. By the offering 
of large premiums, many a bud of native genius,warm- 
ed by the hope of pecuniary reward, and the attainment 
of honorable fame, may expand and ripen, and become 
ornaments to society and the literature of our country. 





To CorrEsPONDENTS.—‘Absence’ and ‘Lines to 
M—’ came too late for this number. We are obliged to 
‘A. B.’ for his selection. We agree with him in pro- 
nouncing the lines “very pretty.” The first of ‘P.’s’ 
productions is defective in measure. Thie sentiment is 





good. ‘Rhyme and;Reason” is not always poetry.— 
We shall be glad to hear from him again. ‘E.’ hag 
our thanks for his repeated kindness, His transposi- 
tions shall appear in our next. 





Solution of the Charades in our last.* 
1. March-Pane. 


Marchpane. 


2. Mat-lons, Matias. 
3. Post-Boy. Postboy. 
4. Mat-A-Door. Matadore. 
5. Post-Age. Postage. 
6. Nose-Gay. Nosegay. 
7. Butter-Fly. Batter fly. > 
8. Car-Pet. Carpet. 
9. Fan-Attie. ‘ , Panatic. 
10. Ex-Toll. Extol. 
R. C. 





*In the prefatory remarks of the aut Charade@ 
in otir last number, for syllable read — head 











Summary of passing Events. 

The members of the Liverpool Temperance Society 
lately had a procession amounting to several thousands. 
Such have been the alleged effectsof this association,that 
it is said a drunken man is now a ‘rara avis’ in the streets 
of that great commercial emporium of England, © 

The Green Bay Democrat states that Mr. D. Whit- 
ney sold a lead tract at Fox River, opposite to Green 
Bay, for $20,000. It rose immediately to $90,000, and 
is thought to be wWortli at least $500,000! Mr. Whitney 
has lost money ; the tract cost him about $50! ! 


As many as 588 soldiers of the British army have u.* 
dergone the punishment of flogging since Aug. 24,1833, 
of which 270 were for mutiny, 80 for drunkenness, and 
52 for stealing. 

A writer in the Philadelphia Saturday News is en- 
deavoring to prove that such a man as Napoleon Bona- 
parte never existed, He succeeds rather badly, but we 
exhort him to patience and perseverance. Hedelin‘de- 
nied the existence of Homer, and Troy and Rome have 
been considered mere sketoles of fancy. 

A chemist of Marseilles, hasextracted a strong poison 
from olive oil, which kills as suddenly, it is said, as 
prussic acid, 

Profession and Practice.—A young lady near Calais 
who appeared in a religious procession in the morning 
under the character of the Virgin Mary,eloped the same 
evening with an officer of the Cuirassiers. 


A fellow named Jennings, who hired a horse and 
chaise at Lowell, Mass, took it into his head withoutiper- 
mission to drive off to ‘Portland, where tie offered the 
eoncern for sale at so low a rate as to excite suspicion, 
when he was detained, and the affair being pubiished, 
the rightful owners came forward and claimed their 
property, and Mr. Jennings was ordered to. prison to a- 
waft his trial in October. 
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MARRIED, 


~ On the 30th ult. by the Rev. S. L, Stillma 
frre rcHCOCK, to Miss ELIZ A. Vain ee Mr. Pee: 


“On the 2d inst. by the same Mr. Tuomas eee to Miss 


Lyp1a_VINCENT. 


At Mont 
by the Ree Willers Baie ie, Sete ey 
ree by the Rev. M 


Blooming-Grove, to Miss Viapein F ro 
Obadiah Bowne dece , of the former 
In, this town on Saturday eveni 


Welton, Mr, a bide ~ }, dig AVERILL. 
By the Rev. dames wt me August 22d, ye . 
Wu ILL iam Riprarn, to Nine” : LAMATER, of 
yde Par 
On Thursday, Au jas bye Bor. Wm. J. M°Cord, 
+ rena Store, North et a leston WHITEMAN, to 
iss GULIELM R 
By the same, * Aug oO sine on Laraam,te Mise 


Haxrizt Kanx, bothof 
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After a sever illness in Fs 7 
Mr. THomMas Mu.nes,formerly 
ter, Englarid, of an inflamation of 

In this village, on 
aged 13 months, youngest laughter 

At La Grange, on the 27th alt. 
of Stephen Van Voorhe hees. aged a 
ed was a lady ot the most ex 
Her illness, though short and severe, 
ests christian patience ; and w she 
ing, she manifested the greatest he meee and 
leave this world Of pain, ar + pe (as she 

a glorious immortality. 


Lord, for thy works do ‘othe ae: are they w 


sir 





. age) Mee Tigges Me 4 ali rs : 
es. Se eae f=, 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Winter has its comfortable fire-sides, Spring its joys, and 
Summer its pleasures ; but of all seasons which should most 
claim our admiration is ‘‘sober Autumn.’’ When the boun- 
tiful Giver of all is crowning the husbandman with the fruits 
of his labors, and when the ‘sear and yellow leaf’ begins to 
admonish us of our approach to the days of which it is ty- 
pical, I do not know who can walk forth ona calm, cool 
September evening, when the ‘‘queen of night,” has gained 
her empire, and the ai made vocal by thousands of little un-| 
seen songsters, who seem to be at strife which shall charm the | 
passer-by with the sweetest song, without admiring the fol-| 
lowing very, very pretty lines which 1 copy from the New- 
York Mirror, hoping you will give them a place in the Casket. 
I enclose them to you. What a pity the fair authoress with- 
held her name. A. B. 











TO AN INSECT. 


1 love to hear thine earnest voice, wherever thou art hid, 
Thou testy little dogmatist—thou pretty Katy-did ! 

Thou mindest me of gentlefolks—old gentlefolks are they: 
Thou say’st an undisputed thing in such a solemn way. 
Thou art a female, Katy-did ! I know it by the trill 

That quivers through thy piercing notes, so petulent and 


shrill. 
I think there is a knot of you beneath the hollow tree ; 
A knot of spinster Katy-dids—do Katy-dids drink tea ? 


Oh ! tell me where did Katy live, and what did Katy do? 
And was she very fair and young, and yet so wicked too ? 
Did Katy love anaugbty man, or kiss more cheeks than one ? 
{ warrant Katy did no more than many a Kate has done. 


Dear me! I’ll tell you all about my fuss with little Jane 

And Ann, with whom I used to walk so often down the lane; 

And all that tore their locks of black or wet their eyes of 
blue— 

Pray tell me sweetest Katy-did, say, what did Katy do? 

Ah! no the living oak shall erash thatetood for ages still ; 

The rock shall rend its mossy base, and thunder down the 


hill, 
Before the little Katy-did shall add one word to tell 
The magic story of the maid, whose naine she knows so well. 


Peace to the ever murmuring race ! and when the latest one 

Shall fold in death her feeble wings, beneath the autumn sun, 

Then shall she raise her fainting voice, and lift her drooping 

lid, 

And then the child of future years shall hear what Katy-did. 
New-York Mirror, page 255, vol. XII.) 
ere emer areal 

For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


TRIBUTE TO ADVERSITY. 


O stern Adversity ! thy cell 
Is dark, beyond the muse to tell ; 
Yet, mid thy gloom, there is a spell 
To waken thought— 
Thy Star, o’er all life’s desert path, 
Hath shed its lurid beam in wrath, 
And what malignity it hath 
Was shed on me :-— 
The Anchorite hath felt its power— 
The Poet in his holiest hour, 
Beneath its beam, hath plucked the flower 
Of fairest bloom. 
Sad Cowper woo'd its shady light— 
Its beams urged Byron’s loftiest flight— 
And raral Burns knew not his might, 
Till taught by thee. 
When fiercely round, thy tempests roll— 
When gath’ring Darkness shrouds the goal 
To which the Earth’s ambitious soul 
Aspired in vain, 
Heaven’s light breaks in: Lo! spurning Earth 
The illumined spirit feels her worth, 
And springing to a second birth, 
Expands her new-born wing! 
Hyde-Park, Aug. 31st. P, 


PAE nce 





From the New-Haven Palladium. 
THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 


The subject of the following lines is not the mere ‘‘coinage 
of the brain.” The ‘Stranger’s Grave,’ is a beautiful grove 
about a mile from Poughkeepsie. 





Sleep, stranger sleep, the deep low wind is singing 
It’s dirge-like song above thy lonely bed ; 
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Rest, stranger rest, perchance thy friends are keeping 
Long vigils in a distant Jand for thee ; 


Cheeks have wax’d pale,and eyes been dim with weeping | 


For the lone wanderer o’er the western sea. 


Where was thy home? was it amid the blushing 
Low rore clad cottages, to Eugland dear ? 


Was it where Spain’s dark mountain streams are gush- 


ing ? 
Where tas it stranger? now we know ’tis here, 
Perchance whilst thou unwept, unknown, wert dying, 
Love’s eyes were strained thy wished for form to see; 
And whilst thou stranger calmly here art lying, 
There rises wild, heart-broken pray’rs for thee. 


They may not know (those friends) how thou art sleep- 
ing, 
The sleep knoweth no waking, lonely here— 
They might not know how stranger hands were heaping 
The clods upon the form they held so dear. 


And was it meet no requiein o’er thee saying, 
No friend to weep, no mother to deplore ; 

Strange hands thy limbs in their last garb arraying, 
Thou shouldst be buried on a stranger shore ? 


Ali! who may tell how thy young heart was swelling 
With lofty hopes of wealth and high comniand ? 

Was’t this that lured thee from some peacetul dwelling, 
To die a stranger in ovr forest land ? 


What is thy wealth? the ground on which thou’rt lying, 
And what thy fame? alas! a nameless tomb ; 

Lone one methinks there’s kiudness in denying, 
To thy far friends a knowledge of thy doom. 


Yet sweet thy rest in this low grave, as slumbering 
In some tall minster’s monument paved aisle ; 

No pomp and pride of toe the green sward cambering, 
Wo foe to mock, no gay young heir to smile. 


Sleep on in peace, here no gay passer staying, 
Admires the tombstone and forgets the dead ; 
A little mound where grass and flowers are playing, 
Is all that marks the stranger’s lowly bed. 
PAUL. 
° eT. To 
DEAR WOMAN, 
Let us drink—in the bow] is no treason— 
No malice propense in good cheer, 
From our head, if it pilfer our reason ; 
Itat least leaves’ our hearts more sincere ; 
A toast, or a song, ora story 
Of woman can ne’er come amiss ; 
For woman’s the theme and the glory 
Of inan, in a moment like this — 
Whatever the fature may promise— 
Whatever the present may give— 
There is something they cannot take from as 
While women and memory live— 
With their sighing, and sobbing, and weeping, 
All day they are all that they seem ! 
But Lord pardon them! when they’re sleeping 
There’s no telling what they won’t dream. 


Of women, dear mystical creatures— 
The Teian I never believed— 

Who can look on their forms and their features, 
And dream he will e’er be deceived ? 

When they’re saddest, they sing like a linnet—- 
When they’re false they betray with a tear ; 

Their lips can pledge more in a minute, 
Than their hearts can redeem in a year. 

They shrink when their bosoms are boldest, 
And blush to dissemble their wiles ; 

They smile when their bosoms are coldest, 
And man is sedue’d, by their smiles— 

And their sighing, and sobbin 


or 


, g, and weeping 
All day they are allthat they seem ; 

But Lord pardon them, when they’re sleeping 
There’s no telling what they would dream. 
Yet we love them,—how madly, how blindly ! 

For love sees no faults, so they say— 
Bat all we would blame is most kindly 
Conceal’d from our eyes all the day. 








Steep, stranger sleep, pale forest flowers are springing, 
To droop like mourners o’er thy clay cold head. 











We have glimpses of grace in the morning, 
We have roses and raptures at noon, 








Our brows and our bosoms adorning ;— 
And bliss by the light of the moon— 

We have spells that we would not have broken— 
We have raptures and wishes suppress’d— 
We have thoughts that have never been spoken ; 
Ws have look’d, they imagine the rest,— 
With their sighing, and sobbing, and weeping, 

All day they are all that they seem— 
But Lord pardon them when they’re sleeping 
There’s ro telling what th: wont dream. 


arr se 
THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 


A baby was sleeping, its mother was weeping ; 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea, - 
And the tempest was swelling round the fisherman’s 
dwelling, 
And she cried, ‘Dermot, darling,oly come back to me.’ 





Her beads while she numbered, the baby still slumbered, 
And smilea in her face as she bended her knee, 

‘O blest be that warning, my child, thy sleep adorning, 
For I know that the angels are whispering to thee.’* 


‘And while they are keeping great watch o’er thy sleep- 
ing, 
Oli! pray then softly my baby with me, 
And say thou would’st rather they’d watch o’er thy 
father, 
For I know that the angels are whispering to thec.’ 


The dawn of the morning saw Dermot returning, 

And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to see, 
And closely caressing her child, with a blessing, 

Said, ‘I knew that the angels were whispering to thee.’ 


*A superstition of great beauty, prevails in Treland, that 
when a chiki smiles in its sleep, itis talking to angels. 





From the Knickerbocker. 
Rocked upon thy billowy motion, 
Born upon thy sounding shore, 
Dwelling ’uid thy music, Ocean ! 
I have learned the words, ‘no more ” 


Echo brings her broken voice, 
Harmonies of yore, of yore, 
Mewmory’s murmuring choristers 
Crowd thy soundjng, sounding shore 2 


Oh, the winged, winged words, 

Ohi, the busy thoughts that throng, 
Like the merry tuved birds, 

’Mid their-atmosplicre of song ! 


Deepest ’mid thy music, Ocean ! 
. Swells the moan, ‘no more, no more,’ 
Sighing with each heaving motion, 

On thy sounding, sounding shore! 


RRR et aie 


Gently stroke an angry netile, 

It will sting you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

Soft as silk it then remains. 


’Tis the same with vulgar natures ; 
Use them kindly—they rebel ; 

Bat be harsh as nutineg graters, 
And the rogues will use you well. 





EPIGRAM 


On ascolding wife, who lavished all her fondness on dogs. 


So neighbor Snugg 


es) 


te said neiglibor Mogg, 
I’ve lately understood, 
Your helpmate treats you like a dog.” 
“Oh no! I wish she would !” 
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